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PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY Il pearance and a foliage so dense as almost wholl | 
; ‘KE ; co. i. : 5 . 
BY LUTHER TUCKER & C ‘ito intercept the rays of the sun. Those of our 


Terrns—$2 50 per annum, or ; al : : 

: $2 00 ff paid in advance jreaders who have occasion to visit Philadelphia, 
x ‘pr All subscriptions must commence with the ||cannot but be highly gratified in looking at this 

first number in January or July, and no subscri-'| Jace and Washington square, particularly in the 


er will be taken for less than six months. d P 
; evening, when the lamps are burning. 
z*p The first and second volumes can be sup- | 


‘ied to new subscribers. 


xp Direction or Lerrens.—Itis necessary} Among the flowering shrubs which have been 
hat all letters be addressed tothe publishers, Lu 


‘her Tucker § Co. recently introduced among us, there are three par- 
‘ticularly entitled to notice, as highly deserving a 
place in our shrubberies and court yards, viz: 
the Tartarian upright honeysuckle, (Lonicera 
SATURDAY, JUNE 22.1833, jtatarica,) pink and red varieties, and the Fringe 
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| fragrance which enrapture the almost bewildered 
senses of the visitor. 

These grounds are in good keeping, and are 
updewmthe management of Col. Carr, the proprie- 
for, a printer by profession, aft obliging and in- 
telligent gentleman, of coursé. Connected with 
them is an extensive nursery of fruit and orna 
mental trees and plants, and a range of green 
and hot houses, well stocked with exotic plants. 
The original dwelling is in good preservation. 
It is of stone, and was built entirely by the hands 
of Bartram himself, who has left many other 
memorials of his indefatigable industry, of his 
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THE AILANTUS. ‘tree, (Chionanthus virginica.) The two first 
The Atantus glandulosa is an ornamental,||grow ten feet high, and the latter somewhat! 
+ timber tree, a native of China, of recent intro- | taller. They flower in our latitude in May and 


mechanical skill, and of his devotion to natura! 
science. 


INFLUENCE OF THE MOON, 
We conclude in our present number, the paper 








lyction into our country. Itis frequently known || June. The flowers of the two first are pink and 
oy the name of the Tee of Heaven, probably || red, of the latter white, in numerous long bunch-| 
from its rapid and tall growth. For planting ines. When of tolerable size, they make a beauti-| 
treets and parks it has already become popular | ful show of blossom. The Loniceras are perfect-; 
We have seen at Providence, (where we believe||ly hardy, and of easy propagaticn. The Chi- 
t was first introduced,) and at Philadelphia, trees! onanthus is somewhat sensitive to the winters 
‘hat have been planted eut eight or ten years,'|on the Hudson, but we think is sufficiently hardy 
which are generally and greatly admired. They) for the lower valley of the Genesee. 

have also been more recently, but extensively, AMERICAN FLORA. 

lanted about New-York. The Ailantus was in-| One must visit Europe to know how to prize 


roduced into the Albany Nursery about six|/i1. beauties of our American flora. Many of 








of Dr. Otsers, On the Influence of the Moon. 
The fair and candid manner in which he exa. 
mines the subject, gives great weight to his con- 
clusions; and if any of our readers have hitherto 
been swayed by the very prevalent notion of that 
influence, we would take the liberty to recommend 
ithis paper to their special attention. 

We deem it of great importance that a farmex 
should hold correct opinions on this subject; for 
if they are not correct, and especially if he be- 
lieves in the whole doctrine of lunar influence, 





years ago, where it withstood the severe winter the herbaceous perennials of our woods, as well 
f 1831-2, and where it has since been exten- ||. , our trees and shrubs, are eagerly sought for 
ively multiplied. The growth is very rapid, oft-|| there, and command great prices. A late Lon- 
en ten feet or more in a season, in young trees.|| don horticultural publication advertises our Trilli- 
the leaves are large, resembling much the Su-|lums, Liliums, Cypripediums, Orchis, and other 
uae, unequally pinnate, with foot stocks from one || common plants, at half a dollar to a dollar or| 
) three feet in length; and it has numerous) more the plant. American plants constitute the| 
green flowers in a terminate pedicel. The flow || oct desirable objects in the pleasure grounds of 
rrsare monecious, and it is not known that the Nan European, which would be deemed imperfect 
»male plantis yet among us. ‘The tree grows }without them. And yet how few among us ap- 
vell upon a poor soil, particularly if it is calea”)| reciate or enjoy the beauties which nature has 
cous. The wood is hard, heavy, glossy like sa. jj ,, lavishly scattered around us, and which seem 
and susceptible of a very fine polish. designed to administer to our pleasure, and to call 
“THE TILIA. forth our admiration and gratitude. Surely these 

The Tilia is among the most generally es- || bounties of the Creator were not intended to 
eemed trees for ornamental planting, especially || waste their beauty and their fragrance on the de-| 
: promenades and avenues, is very umbrageous, || S¢tt air, unnoticed and disregarded by the lords of 


id possesses a handsome form. It is known || the creation. 








BARTRAM GARDEN. 

Linden in Europe, and of Bas wood with us, | To the admirers of the beauties of vegetable 
i¢ latter probably a vitiation of Bast wood, from || nature, the old Bartram Garden, situate on the 
he bast, or matting, which is extensively man-||banks of the Schuylkill, three miles below Phila- 
factured from its bark, particularly in Russia. || delphia, offers a rich treat. No spot, probably, 
l'here are eight species of this genus described, in the world, of equal size, comprises specimens 
littering principally in the size of the leaf and |of so many useful and ornamental North Ameri- 
lic color of the bark, five of which are common, can plants, of mature age aud ize, as this qpus. 
0 Europe, and three to America. The honey The writer recently spent a few hours amid the 
nade from the flowers of this tree, in the forests! vernal beauties of this garden, with great admi- 
f Lithuania, is reckoned the best in the world, ration and delight. Near the center stands a ma- 
nd selis, if we eredit Loudon, at more than|jestic cypress, measuring thirty feet in circumfe- 
louble the price of any other. The natural)\rence at the base, and soaring proportionably 
sfowth of the Linden indicates a good soil. high, planted by the elder Bartram ninety years 

All the Lindens are employed in ornamental || ago. The oaks, the pines, the maples, the splen- 
planting, though the rubra, or red twigged, has «did magnolias, and other lords of our forests, 
‘OW @ preference in our towns. A tore beauti- | rear their heads around,——while the thododen- 
‘ul avenue of trees will hardly be found, than in|) lrons, kalmias, azaleas, gordonia, anonia, tupe- 
‘he promenade in Chestnut-street, Philadelphia,, loes, and hundreds of other humble natives of 
n front of the old Congress Hall, which is com-|jour clime, fill up the intervals, and with their di- 
nosed wholly of different species of the Tilia || versified blossoms and foliage, highten the deep 
They exhibit a symmetry and uniformity of ap-|/ interest of the scene, and impart a beauty and a 


. ' -—n- 
index the several common names of Lime and 











he is prompted almost daily to do, or to omit, 
something either unnecessary or improper. Any 
one of these acts, in itself, may indeed be a smal! 
matter, but however small, if it be not warranted 
he required by common sense and sound philoso 
phy, he is a slave to popular prejudice. Though 
this is an undeniable truth, yet we aim to present 
it with due deference, and should be happy could 
we free any of our readers from such a state. 
Dr. Olvers, in considering the effects of the 
moon on the weather, has confined his views tu 
its attraction, and to the tides which it causes in 
the air and in the ocean; but we conceive that 
some entertain notions of its influence that wil! 
‘not be met by his arguments. For example, 
some believe that the first three days after the 
‘new moon are an index of all the weather that 
is to follow in the remaining twenty-six days of 
that lunation. Here it is evident that our satel- 
lite has to perform a much more complex opera- 
‘tion in three days than either to raise, or to dis- 
pel a storm,—for it has to point out in miniature, 
‘the rain, hail or snow—the clouds and the sun- 
'shine—the winds and the calms, with horologica! 
precision, or the weather would run all awry 
and of course the changes in these three days 
must be nearly nine times as rapid as in the rest 
of the month. Now itis certain that Astronomy 
is unequal to the explanation of such a business, 
and we can only refer it to Astrology, that occult 
science which leaves reason far out of sight. 
When we first fixed our abode in the Genesee 
Country, we were presented by some new neigh- 
bor with a rule for judging of the weather which 
we prefer to the foregoing on account of its sim- 
'plicity, or,—as mathematicians would s#y of « 
formula,—for its elegance: The last Friday in 
each month governs the weather for the next 
month. Now the superiority of this rule is evi- 
dent, and we greatly admire the ingenuity of 
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hill of corn than it would to eat it after it wa 
grown—where the sheep’s noses had to b 
ground up so that they could get ui the erase 
among rocks that we dare not move for font» 
more grievous swarm was under them ; yet o, 
such a waste did your humble we come up ani 
go to seed upon ; and upon such have thousands o: 
others drew their natai breath, who now sit in th; 
world’s high places, while the sons of leisy,» 
ease and luxury, vegetate on the road side, + 


him that contrived it. It is not even necessary 
‘o know when the moon changes. Instead of 
watching and recording the weather for three 
lays, the business may be all done up in one 
jay. The changes of that day indeed must be 
three times as rapid as in the first rule; but we 
san well afford to spend it in learning all about the 
weather for one month to come. Besides, this 
cule is not trammeled with lunations, the chief 
point being to remember the last Friday in the 
month. 

We were assured that this rule was very cor- 
rect, for they had observed it for many years, and 
they had never known it to fail; and we observed 
after two or three years more, that they had de- 
tected no errors, and still considered it very use- 
ful. 

There is another rule for the weather however 
which we would rather prefer to the foregoing, 
vere it not limited to the mowing season. Some 
years ago, on a journey, we fell in with a gentle- 
man of very extensive reading who was looked 
up to as the luminary of his neighborhood. The 
weather had not escaped his notice, and for its re- 
ulation he prescribed as follows: Whatever day 
of the week you begin to mow, on the same day of 
the next week you will have the same kind of 
weather. Wis neighbors, he said, had derived 


Some fidgety old gentlemen, who meddle with 
the business of others, and study political econo- 
my, that compound of metaphysical humbug and | 
statistical nonsense, pretend to say that this! 
world is in danger of being over populated. 
These fears nay have some foundation in Eu-| 
rope, but cannot at present be applied to this | 
country, at least as long as the assertion is not | 
controverted, that twelve acres of land will sup- | 
port a family of eight persons. At that rate there. 
is still liberty and space for a wonderful lot of VERNAL FLOWERS. 
bipeds, with hard hands and sun burnt countenan- | [In a letter to the Editors, dated May 3) 
ces, to subsist in this new world. It is hardly | As appertaining to the catalogue of plant 
worth while to borrow trouble, and to lament in || which bloom in the early part of this month, | 
prospective over a thousand contingencies that | ought to have mentioned the Siberian lilac Ay 
may never happen; and if they should, why, the); the Tartarean honeysuckle. The first (Sy i 
remedy is easy,—turn cannibals and eat one ano- || chinensis) is an intermediate species between th 
ther; it is as lawful as to destroy the human race ||}common and the Persian lilacs. A wreath of 
by unjust wars, slavery, or peddling whiskey. || fifteen or twenty panicles of purple flowers “. 
Water finds its level, and so will population. All|} nament the sides and ends of the slender branch 
things are about right, and if not, it will be a/| es, which contrast finely,——more especially wn 
hard job to mend them. But what has all} they are bent by the rain-drops,—with the 0 ) 
this to do with thrashing machines? Only this, | panicles of the common kind. 
that whether they are profitable or not, and whe-|| There are two varieties of Tartarean honey 
ther they are, in reality, economical or not, and || suckle (Xylostewm tartaricum): the white ad 
whether it does not make some farming hands || the red (so called); yet the red is a very ligh 
idle, with nothing to do all winter,—all of which || pink, and the white is only less tinged with “ 
is of no importance on the new go-a-head prin-|| The varicties are sufficiently distinct, however 

















zreat benefit from the discovery, and he wished us 
‘o extend the knowledge of it into this distant 
‘and. 

We hope our readers are now sufficiently edi- 
fied; and if they adopt either of those rules, they 
naust be prepared to renounce the word fickle as 
applied to the weather. We should be most 
gratified however, if they could join with Dr. Ol- 
hers in believing that “the influence of the moon 
upon the weather is so very small, that it is total- 
'y lost among the infinite number of other forces 
and causes which change the equilibrium of our 

ery movable atmosphere.” 





THRASHING MACHINE. 

This instrument, as we have observed before, 
is an article of great importance now-a-days. 
irstly-—they are important because they are ra- 
pid—that part of the story is true; and in these 
times of improvement and the march of mind,— 
‘hese times, when a sucking child can teach its 
cranny how to suck eggs,—these times of rail- 





roads and stcam-boats, why, forsooth, may not 
the farmer stride the thunder-bolt, and ride with 
the rest? It certainly is his turn, and his right; it 
gives him more time to dig his stumps, make his 
fences, and ride round in his one horse wagon 
\ike a gentleman, and to keep tally of the grand 
march of intellect. Secondly—because they are 
tabor-saving. Now-a-days, as no gentleman la- 
vors——why, the horse and ox mustdo it all. But 
the labor saving part is rather a moot point, and 
as the ox and horse are rather taciturn, and won’t 
«peak, though asses did of yore, and even now, 
as some of our readers might say and not com- 
mit any poetry—yet if they could speak, they 


would say that the same number of pounds exert-|! 


ed in the old way, would perform the same labor: 
but then it would not be up to the speed of the 
times, and farmers, who are so important a wheel 
in this world’s machinery, should revolve with as 
much velocity as those of minor importance; it 


aAy it 


ciple,—the horses must do the work. There is |} and both very beautiful. 
no danger of an overplus population; if they don’t!} Within the last fortnight, we have had sever 
swing the flail they can find something else to do, || kinds of Pzonia in bloom, together with bi: 
and horses cost nothing, nor their keeping,—)}| Phlox, Philadelphus, Dictamnus, Viburnun 
like a queer jigger of a fellow we once knew, || Kerria japonica, and some roses. 
who made himself a walking cane, containing all Paonia officinalis is a fine species which ha 
gun, umbrella, and fishing apparatus, and when || spread into several varieties. Of these poche 
asked what it cost, replied, “ nothing, I made it || the finest is the old double crimson: oud ladeed 
myself !” is one of the most splendid flowers in existenc: 
The moral of all this is, that we fear, and'| The“ double rose,” the double kind marked i al 
think we observe, the bad effects of the ease with |! bicans,” and Sabine’s single crimson, are all ve! 
which the wheat crop is produced, and the almost | desirable plants. i 
exclusive attention that is paid to it, in the idle i Paonia albiflora (P. edulis of some authors 
habits of some of the western farmers,—in the || is also a remarkably fine species, and its varieti 
slovenly appearance of their farms, fences, hou- || are numerous. That called “ uniflora” in my bi 
ses, barns, &c. Idleness is the parent of vice ;\\is a misnomer; but no matter Lhave four o. 
and, disguise it how you will, leisure is first |) five fine flowers on a stalk instead of one; an 
cousin to it; at least on the hands of those who || they are very large, and of a beautiful white wit! 
live by the sweat of the face. || yellow stamens. The “ rubescens,” though sim: 
A good farmer, in our opinion, will not trust his lar in other respects, is tinged with red and hes 
whole chance on one crop alone: he should have | purple stigmas. The seeds of all these germ’ 




















hay, wheat, corn and potatoes, oats, peas, beans, 1 nate freely, but will not flower under three or fov 
flax, buckwheat, turneps, quantum suf, and || years. 
some of every thing else. There is wisdom in|! From these the double fringed variety of P 
this Saree If insects, blight, storm, or other || paradoxa differs in color, which is purple. 
casualties, destroys one, he has still resources || Jris florentina, white with a tinge of blue, | 
that will sustain him, and he will not be obliged, fragrant. There are also other species that mak 
° . . I 
in the fall, to say to his merchant and mechanic, |a fine display, as the great bluish purple, th 
my — was blasted, or turned to chess, or||large yellow striped, the variegated yellow, t 
a. er exclusive dependence failed. gether wth I. sambucina and £ siberica. 
h a ian sama the broad rich acres of | The species of Phlox which take their turn | 
the west, whose fertili iv “ : . 

’ ertility outrivals the “ fatness of | bloom at this period, are P. ovata one foot hig! 


the Nile,” have we thought of the poor stone clad, and P., maculota two feet high, both with fin 
fifty acres that our worthy progenitor contrived to | red flowers. aa 
live upon, and grow up ten of us, who for capa-| 
city did not lack in cubic inches, sinews, back-|! P. sedaces, both with elegant white blossom 
bone or muscle, whatever we might do in what |The last literally covers the round like a fia! 
now-a-days is called intellect, reading, pot-hook | of snow. Te . ad 

id trammels, and all that sort of thing; but at |! 
any rate we had to be industrious. Keep moving 


P. suaveolens is considered & varie 
ty of the latter; and P. nivalis a variety © 


T . . “pp?! jK 
What Cowper calls “syringa ivory pure! 
Philadelphus coronarius, which immediately 





undoubted! ir right-——an sho “3 ar 
oubtedly their right-—and who shall gain-||rye had to be shot ia with a musket, and where | 
’ ’ p 

















“as the word, and our readers will appreciate the 


: - » nae 
necessity on a piece of land sueceeds the lilac and ‘Tartarean honeysuck' 
necess cE < { - ¢ > . | a : a 
y i f land so stoney that the |, and is very fragrant. It is eclipsed however \} 
P. grandiforus with much larger and whit 


ee ae . e ote 
flowers, also fragrant, a little later, and of ex 


it cost more time to find earth enouch to eove ra 
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rdinary beauty. Both are perfectly hardy ; and|| HOUSTONIA CERULEA, : 

, far have been free in my garden from the dep-|| At page 110 of the second volume of the Gene- | 

sations of insects. | see Farmer, 1 made some remarks on the cultiva-|! 
The snow-ball (Viburnum opulus, var. rose. || tion of Houstonia cerulea; but I have since 
.) js an old favorite; and all our researches in| 24opted a different method which I prefer, and 

\istant lands, have produced nothing more showy. | which has proved very successful. 

This variety is burren like the exterior flowers || he roots of this little native are very short, ta- | 

, the cymes of Viburnum oxycoccus, and never |, king but a feeble hold on the soil; and from this 


duces seeds. It is easily increased by jayers, | circumstance itis lable to other casualties besides 
There is a native species besides V. prycoccus || he disturbance of the earth worm. During se-) 
shich deseryes cultivation on account of its white | Y&"® drouths it suffers in gardens, not unfrequent- || 
wers Which are very ornamentay whoy jt |1Y Petishing entirely. On the contrary, in wet | 
ranches originate near the ground: | mean V, || S¢#80MS, oF where it has incidentally received a 
‘ago. The fruit is eaten by children. | part of the reenl designed for other plants, me ve} 
Korrta japonica (formerly Corchorus) was} 8% is much increased ; and on the mountainous | 
treated as a tender plant. Jt is an elegant. banks of the Niagara apne ee oid Lewiston, I) 
ab, producing flowers of a golden yellow so have seen it on northern declivities embedded jn | 
y double that it has been called the Japan| damp — This also ag ones _ md 
flower from their roundness, It is easily | rities of winter. I had one ae. SG destroyed, | 
reased by the suckers. | us I supposed by the cold, for it grew in a shallow 
Single flowers are commonly carlicr than dou- trough, partly sunk in the ground, and which of] 
le flowers of the same species; and in this way |, °U"Se intercepted the warmth of the earth from | 


P '! r 
we account for the earliness of the Scotch rose, | below. 


HIGHW AYS--No. VI. 

At the time when our roads in the Genese« 
Country were cut owt, or soon after, in mucky pla 
ces logs were laid cross-wise, side by side, to pre 
vent the cattle and wheels from being swamped ; 


|| for the latter was very properly considered a great- 


er evil than to go bouncing over a “corduroy road, 


‘at a very slow gait. In some parts a little earth 


was thrown over them, which soon settled down 
between, making the passage scarcely easier for 
the wheels, but allowing ‘much better foot-hold for 
the cattle, . 


I am not disposed to complain of our hardy pi 
oneers, nor to institute an inquiry whether fine 


|| brush would not have been preferable ; but the 


same reasons in favor of log causeways, no longe: 
exist. Many of these which were drawn into the 
roads more than thirty years ago, still remain as 
bars to all comfortable traveling ; and it is time 
that the attention of our overseers of highways 
was directed to the removal of such nuisances. !' 
is preposterous to think of effectually covering 


| , . them up by the commun process of road mending 
\¢ pendulous rose from the Alps, and the single 1 In the latter part of last autumn, a friend pro-' They have often been covered, and yet, before the 
cllow rose. The broad petals and singular color || cured for =p fuere than twenty of this specics of | close of the year, in almost every case that I have 
f the last, render it quite ornamental. Houstonia. Fearing that they would be thrown | seen, it is necessaty to check the gait of all light 
But there is no border plant more worthy of a, out by the frost in winter . planted owl the usual ' carriages on approaching them, It is presumed 
ace than the white, and the red, Dictamnus.|| ¥@Y, 1 put them together in a small heap, and | that Commissioners of Highways, as superior of 
ose are splendid flowers, possessing a peculiar | C°Vered them over two inches thick with earth, as | fears, are qualified to give directions to path-mas 
-agrance, and the contrast of colors, is very plea- if they had been turneps. This spring after the || ters in regard to every thing that relates to th: 
og. They are best increased by seeds, which | ground was settled, I set them out in a bed of improvement of the roads ; and I would sugges! 
cht to be planted fresh from the capsules, but sandy loam, covering the whole of it with moss, | to such officers the propriety of visiting all the dis 
veral years are required to bring them to matu- |! @"4 crowding it closely round the plants. This | tricts in their respective towns at least twice o 
ty. rendered the working of the earth worms of lit- || year, observing in whot manner the taxes assess 
The double Lychnis diurna of a deep rose co- tle consequence, as it excluded the sun and wind | od for this purpose can be most judiciously app!i 
ris very fine, and even more ornamental than || 0™ the roots; and while it retained the whole of |! eq, The effect of such visits must be beneficial 
double ecasiet Lychnis. I think it is very | every shower, the evaporation was greatly dimi- |, Every person—no matter who—man or boy— 
e in this quarter—I have never seen it in| "!Shed. I have not lost a plant. will be move faithful, when it is known that « 
lower till this season. Who can supply us with || A Practical GarDENER. |’ close inspection is to follow. Roads are too com 
uble Lychnis flos cuculi, and double Luchais | LARGE STRAWBERRIES. \ monly considered as unworthy of the oversight of 
arda, || We have seen many accounts of large Straw- |, 0Ur influential citizens ; and the repairs are toc 
iN DIAN CORN. _ berries, but none to compare with one grown in | often solely entrusted to overseers who have nev: 
i have not seen much said in the Farmer upon ‘the garden of C. M. Lee, Esq. of this village, 18 reflected on the subject, and who have no am 
e best mode of cultivating Indian Corn. I sup-, Measuring seven and a quarter inches in circum- || bition but to make their returns at the end of the 
se people generally think that they know too! ference. We think we may safely challenge the | Year. Viator. 
ich on that subject to receive benefit from the | country to produce its equal. The following cer- | 


j 


a ool .. || pA meeting of the Executive Board of the 
sperienc ors ; av eo-| tificate is signed by men of the first respectability |) : rj ' 

— ss ne 0 yet | etre noticed that peo- | ia hada y ""Y |! Onondaga Agricultural Society was held on the 
le generally wot among their corn in rather a! gee | 30th May, when an Address was delivered by 
‘uperficial manner, especially the first time of We certify that we have this day accurately | : . . 
nell ) me | Dan Braptey, Esq., President of the Society, and 
loughing and hoeing. The general practice is, || measured a Strawberry, from the garden of C. |) " Ae : w 
ce mcg, 4 ; ; "iM. Lee Esq., which was seven and one-fourth | a series of spirited resolutions adopted, which 

Mri Ra m6 M4 * Wrsees we ™ ro ull sli ‘i iitiintidiante || have come to hand in the Onondaga Standard 
favor to loosen just soil enough to hoe the corn iw ; 

ee ’ e shall publish them in our next number. 

vith, which is about all they can do; for if the EBENEZER WATTS, \ ° 

ugh goes in deep, and turns up a large fur-' H. B. WILLIAMS. 
Ww, it will cover up the corn very much. To) June 19, 1833. 
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0" Credit." —During the past week we have 
noticed in our exchange papers no less than thi? 


= this difficulty, my method is, to take off | py oct of a letter from W. A. Harr, Esgq.| % articles copied from the Genesee Farme: 
“ moid-board, for I use for this purpose an old Fredonia, to Avexanper Gorpvon, Rochester | Without the proper credit. In the Farmer's Chron 
shione ! bull plough, and go through my corn || Nursery. , | icle, of June 13, (a very excellent paper by the 
a de ee pra ad Rang va “~ depth ad. noticed an inquiry some time ago in the Ge-| way, about one balf of it being devoted to Agri- 
ots cere cen up, and that 100 |} nesee Farmer, of the best means to destroy the | “ulture) we find four articles, following each oth 
“i two forrows in a row each way. This | green louse on plumb trees, &c. My own trees | & in the “Agricultural Department,” copied from 


id of a ‘) *} ; ata | et" . . t i rj 

ca aol ee al ill thoroughly mellow the | were visited this season by those destructive pests. “His paper, without any acknowledgment of the 

i Ww na throwing : A sO : to naan I took some strong soap suds, and by means of a | Source from Which they were derived. 
Orn. Wiy experience nas taught me that)|_. uds i 

ti wil do much better in this way, with but lit- || 7s" y rir ee ee INQUIRIES. 
wires oe th : 4 | had the desired effect, for on examining the trees || < 

~ hoeing, except clearing out the weeds we 


. : 7; ’ H , 
; ‘hy, ||two days afterwards, I found it had killed every i Will you, or some correspondent, inform us of 
‘om the hills, which always ought to be done, | 





round, 

















eis? nig? || the best modes of preparing Cauliflowers for the 

han by the common mode of ploughing with the | insect, and had turned them perfectly black. } sehle 1 Bain y Pr at ar : oat a. 

‘nold-board, and much pains with the hoe, to || ERRATA. 1 —-—_——— 

iake a handsome hill. E. WILBUR. | Page 162, column 2, line 27, for are readand. || ({3* Several communications intended for this 
Pen Yan, 6th mo. 3, 1833. | 163, column 1, line 43, for set read sat. paper are necessarily deferred till next week. 
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PEARS. 

Some hundreds of new and valuable varieties of this fruit have been 
brought into notice within the last twenty years, by the Pomologists of Bel- 
gium, France and England. “ A knowledge of the excellence of these new 
kinds,” says the L. H. Catalogue, “ has occasioned a great number of the 
old sorts, formerly reckoned very good, to be now marked as only second 
rate.” These of course will not be found in the following list, which em- 
races none but the first quality. ‘The climate of the American Flanders, 
(the climate of the Genesee country generally,) is believed to be very simi- | 
lar to the climate of European Flanders, where most of the new pears || 
have either originated, or been successfully cultivated. Hence these Pears |) 111 
aré believed to be as hardy as the old varieties ; a conclusion which a partial | 
experience in their culture in this country seems fully to warrant. Those) 146 
marked as proper for wall fruit alone may form an exception. f. 

The abbreviations are as follows: 

1. Prevailing color. p.pale; d. dark; b. brown; y. yellow; r. red; 123 
¥, green ; rus. russet. | 125 

2. Form. Pyr. pyriform; obt. pyr. obtuse pyriform. 139 

3. Size. 1. large; 2. middle; 3, small. 162 

4. Texture. C. Crisp; B. Buttery; J. juicy; T. tender, such as are sofi- | 165 
sr than the crisp, yet not as good as the buttery. 182 


No. Names, 


SrAson. 





2|*Beurre, Easter e -b. 
Berg. dela Pentecote-Beurre 
de la Pentecote—B. d’ Hiver 
de Bruzxelles— Bezi Chau- 
montel tres Gros-Chaumon- 
tel tres Gros—Doyenne d’- 
Hiver—Doyenne du Prin- 
temps —Canning-Seigneur 
@ Hiver-Philippe de Paques, 
*Beurre Rance b 
Beurre Epine—-Hardenpont 
du Printemps 
*Beurre Spence c 
Beurre Van Mons 
*Bezi de la Motte 
Bein Armudi-Beurre Blane 
de Jersey 
*Bezi Vaet d 
*Bishop’s Thumb 
Rousseline, (of some) 
Bon Chretien, Fondant ¢ 
Burgermeester 
Saillot Rosat, English 
*Chaumontel f 


M4 
. 
WS 


Jan, Ma, 











. obt. pyr. Mar. Ma; 


pyr 


Nov. 
. ‘roundish 


Oct. Noy 


Zan 


v2 


obovate 
oblong 


TP 


Dec. Jan 
Oct, 


Oct. Nov. 
Nov. 
Au 


oblong 
pyr 
obt pyr 


=nun n= 
wn 


Quality. 1, first rate ; 2, second rate; 3, indifferent, or bad. [As we 
give only those named as first rate, we omit the column indicating the qual- |, 


ity.] 
Situation. W. wall; S. standard. 


{Those with this mark * have been introduced into the Albany Nursery, || 


mostly from the London Horticultural Society’s Garden. | 
TABLE USE. 








No. NaMEs. Form. 





“Ambrosia 
Karly Beurre 
*Aston Town 
*Belle et Bonne 
Gracieuse 


14 


eo| “9ZIg 


. roundish 


-bJroundish 
y. jroundish 





mm 2 











}\*Bergamot, Autumn « 
Common Bergamot 
York Bergamot 
English Bergamot 
‘Bergamot, Ganscl’s 6 
Brocas Bergamot 
fves's Bergamot 
Staunton—Gurle’s Beurre. 
Bonne Rouge— Diamant 
78\* Bergamot, Suisse c 
31\*Beurre d’Amalis 
34)*Beurre d’Aremberg d 
Duc @ Aremberg— Deschamps 

L’ Orpoline 
Beurre d’Argenson 
Beurre Beauchamps 
Beauchamps 
*Beurre, Bosc e 
Calebasse Bosc-Beurre d’ Yel- 

le, (of some) 
*Beurre Brown f 
Beurre Rouge—B. Gris—B. 
Dore— B. Vert—Beurre--Gol- 
_ den Beurre—Red Beurre- 

B. duRoi— Badham’s—B.d’ 
| Anjou—B. d‘Ambleuse—B 


wn 


round 


flatly ob. 





. joundish 
obovate 
.| obovate ; § 


“et 


> ug 08 


o> 


85 
39 


a 


93 





pyr 
. roundish | ¢ 





obovate 








obovate 








nan nn al ‘LIS 


S&ason. 


Sept. 


Oct. Nov. | 
Sept. 





Oct, 


Oct. 
Sept. 
Dee. Jan. 


Nov. Dec. 
Nov. 
Oct. Nov. 


Oct, 





*Doyenne White n 


Bezi de Chaumontel — Beurre 
d’ Hiver—Winter Beurre— 
Oxford Chaumontel. 

*Citron des Carmes y. 

Vadeleine-Rose Angle, Early 

*Colmar A , 

D’ Auch—De Manne—Colmar 
Dore— Incomparable 

*Colmar, Autumn i 

Comte de Lamy j 

*Crassane 

Bergamotte Crassane—-Cre- 

sane 

*Crassane, Winter & 

*Delices d’Hardenpont 

Vownton / 

*Doyenne Gray m 

Doyenne Gris— Red Doyenne| 
—Gray Dean’s-Doyenne— 

d’ Automne-Doyenne Rouge 

-Saint Michel Dore—-Red 

Beurre—Beurre Rouge 


gy 





, 
y.b 


P 
Doyenne Blanc— White Beur- 
re -- White Autumn Beurve} 
— Dean’s-Snow Pear-Pine 
Pear--Warwick Bergamot 
-Beurre Blanc— Saint Mi 
chel-Poire de Limon-Poire} 
Neige—Poire de Seigneur-| 
Bonne-ente-ACourte queue} 
—Monsieur-Citron de Sep-| 
tembre— Valencia—Kaiser-| 
birne. -Kaiser d’ Automne—| 
Beurr : dx Roi— Passe Col | 
mard’ Autumne~Vergaleuse, 
(of N. York) 
*Duchesss d’Angouleme o 
Duchesse de Mars 
*Echasserie 


Famenga 
K aples 


Figue de 
"Flemish Beauty g 


y: 


I 
rus.r 


oblong 


obovate 


obt pyr 





-| obt pyr 


biturbinate 
ob pyr 


pyr 


obovate 


-Lobt obov 
obovate 


-}roundish 


obovate 
oblong 
obovate 


Nov. ar, 


| obovate ' 
b. {roundish 


obovate | ¢ 


July, 
Nov, Fe! 


Oct. 
Oct, 
Nov. De: 


Jan, 

Nov, 
Jan. Feb 
Oct, Nov 


Sept. Oct 





Oct. Nov 
Nov. 

Nov. Jau 
Sept: 
Nov. 

Sept. Oc! 





f La Belle de Flandres-Bouche 
Nouvelle~Fondante du Bois 
— Brilliant Impcratrice de 
Frrance- = Bosch 
‘Fondante du Bois r 
Fondante Van Mons 
*Forelle s 

Poir Truite—Forellenbirne 
Forme de Delices 


2; Bi 8 
|, @Hardy and a good bearer ; one of the most valuable spring pears y° 
| Known; its cultivation strongly recommended—bT he best very late so" 
yet known ; bears well, and is truly valuable—cNot fruited, but said to b« 
|, excellent—dResembles ‘the Chaumontel—eT ree hardy; bearer; * 


good 
| very excellent pear—fSucced ll trai ille—g A beat 
er and one of the best cee nected 


e early pears—hO f the old pears—iBears 
JExcellent--kA good bearer—1A gael bensep--vealkiene better than th 
beret —sy Soocatien good w~) and excellent i should be egal 

a an ann ear; Ver 

good—gMust be gathered oe and good bearer-—p —— j 


; d early—rResembles the Colmar--sBeau! 
‘fully speckled like a trout ; flesh tender, es the Passe Co 


| d@ Amboise--Isambert--Isam- | 
bert le Bon | 
*Beurre de Capiaumont Oct, 
Capiaumont —Beurre Spence 
> (of -— ew 29 
eurre Crapau t, Nov. ||797 
*Beurre Diel g ‘ ae —_ | 
Diel—-Dicl’s Butterbirne-~— er ce 
_ Dorrothee Royale----Beurre a 
| Royal—Des Trois Tours— | 
| Beurre d’ Yelle—Gros Dil 
len---Dillen—-De Melon—- 
Double Phillips 
i01,Beurre Duval 


% 





obovate ll ogg 
295, 





Dec. Feb 
Nov. 
Nov. Jan. 


Oct Nov. 


2 
2 
2 ws 


:| obovate 
.| roundish 


obovate obovate 


97] 
M9 obovate 


5 J 
.y J 
g-1r B 

















y.rus| obovate 





























vs p. g. | ob. pyr. 
bE xcellent-—<Striped 


Nov. 


with green and yellow—- 
xcellent—f Varies much ac- 


i great bearer; excellent: de- 
be well thinned, 








aExcellent for stewing— 
dVery excellent ; leaves deeply serrated —e 
cording to the soil and situation—g Hardy 
serves extensive cultivation : branches to 





- 4 


7Wwet yes = 


-—-“ 
_— 


Vio. L1L—No. 25. 


+--+. - + 

































@) Ol 3 | | Q | onl 3 
No Names. 2 | Form. |s|=| 2 | Season. |} No. Names. | & | Form. |5|=| 5 | Season 
| xen. 46 om of RS nat, 
5G," Frane Real, Summer a y-€. obovate |}2|/B/ § Sept. 655|* Virgouleuse a . g.| obovate|1/B) S |" Nov. Jan. 
| France Real d’Ete—Fondante Poire Glace—-Chamibrette-— 
—Giros Micet d’ Ete Bujaleuf 
».3|Garnon’s y.g.| oblong |1/B) S Jan. 663) W elbeck y.r’s| obovate | 1|/B | W Sept. 
'10/*Gendeseim b pg.y obt. pyr. |1/B} § | Oct Nov. Welbeck Seedling 
314/*Glout Morceau c p.g.j2b-elip. | 1/B |W S| Nov. Jan. || 669) Whitfield 6 y.b | obovate }2|/B| § Nov. 
\Golux Morceaux Beurre 674| Wormsley Grange y.b]| oblong |2|B{ S Oct. 
| d’Hardenpont—Hardenport rent 
| d’Hiver—B. d’Aremberg— KITCHEN USE. , | . 
| (of some)-Got Luc de Cam 4} *Bellissime d Hiver c b. r.| roundish} 1|C! S |Nov. Apr. 
| bron—Linden d’Automne- “ae Bur— | 
| Roi de Wurlemberg i , ‘ 
324|*Grande Bretagne Doreed’Hi-jr.rus| PY": '2/B | S | Oct, Dec, |} 42|/Belmont d p-y-b, obovate | 1)J| 8 Nov. 
a i. Boguene Bignane ¢ 2 ren. : cis 7. 
; = 20\*Bezi d’ Heri . g-| obt pyr C| 8 ct, Dec 
—_ retagne Doree Fon Bezi Royal—-De Bordeaux 
»5('*Henri Quatre d y.g.| PYF 2iT | S |Sept. Oct. 141 *Bon Chretien, Spanish ¢ y.¥. yr I iC SW|Nov. Dec 
33|\Hegaele Hazel b. | Obovate|2)}J/ S Sept. 177|Chaptal ; b. | obovate /1 |C} S | Dec. Apr 
waslel seaahhe. acen's f ». «| roundish] 1 |B 3 | Oct. Nov. |} 305/*Franc Real d’Hiver h b. y. roundish |2\B} S$ Sept. 
7 |Downhem Seedlin fies Fiane Real—Fin Or @’Hiver obovate | 
385)*Jargonelle g (of the English)jy.b.| PYF 1}y|WS| Aug. | 599 ape a gana, gb.) pyr | PIC) Wy Jan. Apr 
~ ia . : ° ange vedale's arden—- Picker- 
a ~piiieciemaes Cuisse Ma- ing Peai-Pickering’s war- 
117!* Longueville g.rus| obovate | 2|B 5 Sept. y —-Union-—Lent Saint, 
\19\*Louise Bonne h (of Jersey) j|g.b.r pyr iB \S Wi Oct. ee 
(31|*Maria Louisa i b. y.| oblong |1)B |) 8 | Oct. Nov, @ 
' . PERRY PEARS. 
Forme de Marie Louise —Ma- 32)Barland Tus} obovate | 1 
| rie Chretienne— Braddick’s 599/Squash, Teinton j Tus} obovate | 1 
| Kield Standard . 
ii>)Monarch, Knight’s j y.b.| obovate |2)B} 5 Jan. . . . - 
i66|Museat Robert & g.y. |turbinate|3|T s July. a'(ree vigorous, but shy bearer—dGreat bearer—cA good stewing pear ; 
Porie a la Reine—Saint Jean bears well—dGreat bearer—eExcellent for stewing—fkxcellent stewed - 
Musque Gros-Early Queen r gGood bearer ; excellent pear--hStews tender; cf a br. purple color--- 
169|*Napoleon, / p. g.| obt pyr 1} y|W S| Nov. Dec. ||iHas weighed more than two pounds-~jMuch esteemed as a perry pear. 
| Medaille—Sucre Dore—Ch’s. a 
| d’Autriche—Wurtemberg-— We do not, at present, call to mind any valuable American Pear, not 
| Roi de Rome 



























































i70\*Nelis, Winter m y.b| obovate | 2|B |W 8) Dec. Jan 
| Nelis d’'Hiver—Bonnede Via 
| lines—La Bonne Malinoise ; . 
i71\*Ne plus Meuris n b.rus|roundish | 2|B 5 Nov. Mar. 
192|’armentier o r. | obovate |2|B} 5 Oct. 
193\*Passans de Portugal p p. b.| oblate 2/3) 8S jAug. Sept. 
194 Passatutte g.y.| obovate |2)J | W_ | Nov. Dec. 
195|*Passe Colmar g b.y.| obo or |1/B)W 8) Dec, Jan, 
Passe Colmar Epineux —Col- obt pyr | 
| mar Epineurx— Passe Col- 
| mar Gris--Passe Colmar 
Gris dit Precel Beurre 
Colmar Gris dit Precel—- 
Precel--Fondante de Pan- 
iscl——Fiondant de Mons-— \ 
Colmar Hardenpont-D’ An- 
anas— Present de Malines- 
Marotte Sucre Jaune—Sou- 
veraine—— Colmar Souver- | 
| aine—Chapman’s " 
oJ¥) Pitfour b. | obovate |2}J} S | Oct. Nov. 
130|/Rouse Lench r p.g.| Oblong /1)B) 8S | Jan. Feb. 
»3*Rouselet de Rheims s bor. | pyr S Sept. 
Rousselet Petit—-Rousselet 
Spice, (of some) : 
'52\"Saint Germain yg.b pyr |1)J|) W | Nov. Jan. 
\Inconnue la Fare-Saint Ger- 
main Gris—Saint Germain 
__ | Jaune slat 9 
00 Saint Ghislain y: r ept. 
o53*Seckle ¢ wy ebaune 3/B; 8 Oct. 
093*Sieulle p.y-| oblate |2/B} S& | Oct. Nov. 
WS "Sucre Vertu Green Sugar] g. | obovate /2|/ J} 8 Oct. 
H11/"Summer Rose v rus.r} oblate |1|} J} 8 Aug. 
O12) Super-Fondante w p. y-| obovate |2/B| 8 Oct. 
b1b*Swan’s Egg x g. b. obovate 2} J} 8 Oct: 
»29' Thompson's y p. y.| obovate 2\B! S| Nov. 
12)" Urbaniste p. g.| obovate |2}B| W Oct. 
13.* Vallee Franche z y.g.| obovate 2} J} 8S jAug. Sept. 
\De Vallee | 























aA good bearer; succeeds the Jargonelle—bGood bearer and hardy— 
‘Hardy; good bearer; excellent ; hangs late on the tree—dGood bearer— 
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Great bearer—f Hardy ; good bearer; excellent—g The best of its season 
—hVery handsome—iOne of the very finest ; bears well—jHardy ; good 
vearer—kGood early pear—l Vigorous tree ; good bearer; fruit excellent,’ 
‘ery juicy—m Excellent--nOne of the best late pears—oStreaked with 
bright red—pGreat bearer—gFree from canker; hardy; great bearer— 


‘roma—uT ree vigorous ; bears well-v Handsome—wResmbles the White 


ne 



























































noticed in the Catalogue, except the Diz and Stevens’ Genesee, both of 
which are autumn fruits, and deserve a place in the first class of Pears. 








EXPERIMENTS IN FEEDING. 
{from the Transactions of the Highland Society.} 
Report of Experiments on the comparative advantages of Feeding Stoci. 
with Mangel-Wurzel, Turneps and Potatocs, By Mr. ANprew How. 
DEN, Lawhead, East Lothian. 


In compliance with your wish, | now send you the results of an experi- 
ment which I have been conducting during the past winter, and in which 
mangel-wurzel has been used to the extent of two acres—partly by itself, 
and more extensively as a mixture with ruta baga and potatoes, in feeding 
cattle. Having been in the practice of cultivating annually from one to 
three acres of mangel-wurzel for ten or twelve years past, during which | 
had read and heard mach on the subject of its tom, compared with'turneps 


,and potatoes, and observing that the Highland Society were making this 


an object of interest, I resolved to attempt which would satisfy 
myself upon a subject which I considered of importance ; and with the in- 
tention also of communicating to the Hig Society the results of my 
experiment, should I be able to deduce any thing seemingly useful from it. 
With this end in view, 1 set about planting three Scotch acres of good, dry, 
free land, with mangel-wurzel of the red sort, six poundsto theacre. The 
land had been ay eaan occupied by a crop of oats after hay, upon which 
a fulldressing of sea-weed was laid. It was deeply ploughed in autumn, and 
got two spring furrows, the last across. On the afternoon of the 16th of 
May, I began planting the seed in the following manner :—The land was 
ridged in the same way as for turnep, and in the drills were spread from 
eighteen to twenty tons of good farm-yard dung. Immediately upon the 
dung being covered by the plough, the drill barrow was regulated so that 
its coulters should leave an open cut of about two and a half inches deep. 
Into this the seed (which had been steeped in lime water a week before) 
was put, at a foot distance. Much attention ought to be paid to putting in 
the seed. The length of the drill being measured, the women who are to 
plant should have equal shares of the distance laid off, the shorter the stretch- 
es the better, as a plain roller should instantly follow to close in the earth 
above the seed, which ought to have been pressed into the bottom of the 
cut by the thumb of the planter. I repeat, that without strict attention to 
this, there is much chance of having on unequal braird. It is true the 
roots transplant like a cabbage, but I prefer the plants found in the seed row 
at first; indeed a complete justification of this opinion was afforded in the 
present instance. On the 16th, while the laborers were engaged in the 
work, 1 attended closely to them, but business calling me from home on the 
morning of the 17th, i gave strict charge to a confidential man that he 

should see the work performed with the same precision. Notwithstanding 

this injunction, there were many more blanks in the one acre planted by 

him, than were in the two others. Upon these blanks being filled up, the 

plants put in were watered with about fifteen_puncheons from a cess-pool 





Great bearer—sPeculiarly rich and pal ; dries well—-tPeculiarly a 


\Yoyenne—zGood bearer—yFlavor of Passe Colmar—=Good bearer. 


into which the washings of the dung-pits rua kt was applied in about 


equal shares two separate afternoons, and a hole havingbeen first made by 





i98 T 
the dibble near to the plant, it received and retain-| 
ed aquantity of the liquid until it was gradually | 
absorbed. Having so minutely observed upon this), 
part of the process, I shall only mention, that the 

‘rop should be ploughed and hoed in a manner 

very similar to a drilled crop of turneps,—and) 
thisis now generally understood throughout Scot- 

land. In this way did I proceed, and with such 

management the crop was distinguished by un- 

common luxuriance. 

Seeing about the beginning of August that a) 
good many of the plants were running to seed, I 
had them drawn and given daily as the food of 
two bulls which were confined in the house. To 
wards the end of harvest I began to take off the 
outside leaves and give them to the milch cows, | 
hy which [rather think the growthof the roots was 
thecked. The leaves beginning to fade about the 
Ist of October, I daily cut completely over a reg-| 
ular portion of them, which were given to cows} 
and young sheep promiscuously. 








SS 


one particular species of food. 


On the 2nd of|! 
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this was continued the beast never swelled. I 
withdrew it and the animal became tumefied as 
before. [ again gave back the mangel-wurzel, 
and for a month there has been no appearance of 
swelling. Variety seems gratifying to the appe- 
tite of even the inferior animals, and for this rea- 
son a mixture of food seems preferable. 

The effect in the present case may not be alto- 
gether satisfactory, because the cattle taken to 
show it were not al! bred from the same stock. 
| must now explain, thaton a measurement taken 
on the 30th of January, | immediately took a pair 
of cattle out of every seven, and confined them to 
. To one pair, lot 
No. 1, | gave potatoes and water, to another pair 
of lot No.2, | gave Swedish turneps ; and to an- 
other pair, of lot No.3, 1 gave mangel-warzel. 
| refer to the tabular statement of the monthly 
increase of girth, which does not indicate any 
great superiority ; but some good judges say the 
mixtures have a decided preference, and, next to 


Ree 
Girth of pairs 


| 


of cach of the above lots, put 
different food 30th of Jan. 


~ Lot No. 1. 1 
Potatoes 





Date. 
H 1832." | Potatoes 
Jan. 30/10 feet 8 inc 
| April30) LL 
\} biaead 
| The cattle have been sold, and the purchas:, 
agree in opinion, that the lot of seven fed on Sw, 
ish turneps are from 7s to 10s a head better ¢) 
the other lots. The average advance uno) 
original value of each is 61. 12s.; and the cox 
grain being deducted, there remain 120/. in rot, 
for the eight acre’s produce consumed. Lam -y. 
that this is liable to be doubted, in such a +,. 
and the produce is certainly much beyond th,:. 
other part of the lands possessed by me. 
lt ought to be stated that the mangel-wyy, 
was stored in an untrimmed state. Whe; 
roots and earth which adhere are taken awa, 


| Lot No.3.) Let Nop 
i} — turnep | Mang-wurz 
inc.|10 feet 5 inc.\ 10 feet 4; 
6 inc! IL “ 3 inetd « 9 5, 





“a 


ahy 


November, I sent a portion of the leaves to be|! 
weighed, and the land having been previously} 
measured, | found the weight of leaves per acre, || 
to be 104 tons 


loss of weight may be greater than [ imagine 
In hazarding an opinion of the return whic; 
would make tn milk, [ made no allowance for (),; 


a mixture,the particular food of Swedish tur- 
neps is preferable. 


So much for tattening, and now for the dairy. |, 


portion of the roots, which gave a return of twen-! 
ty-five tons Lewt. The crop was now taken 7 
by the plough, and stored in separate acres wit 
perfect exactness, | 


But | must here attempt more distinctly to bring} 


into view the object soug 
f obtaining it, although I am aware that a detail! 
of facts and circumstances, drawn up by one so! 
little accustomed to write as [ am, is not likely to) 


We next proceeded to weigh &|| | have mentioned that one acre of mangel-wurzel | 


/Was put in store for the milch cows, of which I 


’!\have seven ; five of these got a very small quanti- | or potatoes, as [ noticed in the crop undert 
4\\ty to keep them fresh—the other two were allow- |; 


‘ed as much as they were disposed to eat. This, 
however, was not the case for the first ten days— 


‘at first in small quantities, for they both operate 
‘too powerfully as a purgative, and the mangel- 
|wurzel as a diuretic. he two cows put toa 


fam inclined to think, that less attention hy». 
een paid to selecting a good kind of m; 
wurzel than has been bestowed on either turn: 
h 
eriment a very striking disproportion in th 
Weight. two or three roots weighing 10 Ibs, or jv 
lbs standing together, while those adjoining co) 


hor 
sbiUe 


. i 


is ey 


ht for, and the manner |/as mangel-wurzel and potatoes ought to be given scarcely be said to have roots at all, 


Note by the transcriber.—Mr. Howpen 


to be satisfactory. The object sought for by me,||iull allowance, had calved at mid-summer, and omitted to state the expense of cultivating the 


then, was the knowledge whether three acres of | 
land produce in beef would be the greatest from a 
crop of Swedish turneps, of mangel-wurzel, or of 
potatoes To attain this knowledge, I caused al 
surveyor to lay off five acres of Swedish turneps, | 


two acres of mangel-wurzel, and two of potatoes.|' the time has been four Scotch pints each, per day; the ground the entire season ; the ruta bava 


{thas been already stated that the mangel-wurzel 
produced twenty-five tons ; and by the same steel- 
yard, the weight per acre of Swedish turneps 
was twenty-eight tons ; 
tatoes per acre was 73 balls of 4cwt.eaeh 
teen tons twelve cwt: all of which I think very| 
full crops. 

The produce being stored in three separate lots, 
I tied up twenty-one cattle of six quarters old, 


bred by myself, seven of which, designated No 1, |! 


were put toconsume one acre of swedish turneps, 
me acre of mangel-wurzel, and one acre of pota- 
toes. The remaining seven designated as No. 3, 
were to consume two acres of Swedish turneps, 
and one acre of mangel-wurzel. The whole of 
the lots were at first allowed a few distiiler’s 

rains, and a little straw throughout. I should 

ere remark, that only about one half of the ruta 
baga was taken up and stored at first ; and the 
whole of the mangel-wurzel was stored in an un- 
trimmed state. 

It is worthy of notice, that the situation to be 
chosen for storing is of great consequence. [ had 
the mangel-wurzel intended for the feeding stock 
put up in separate acres, about forty feet from the 
feedin 
seoveling west wind. The other acre’s produce, 
set apart for the milch cows, was built up in a 
separate heap, the same width at bottom as the 
other juts (seven feet); but from exposure, having 
only a moderate covering of straw or thatch. the 
roots upon the west side, towards the month of 


March, lost their juices, and [ think their feeding 
quality. 


together, when they fermented and spoiled. 


In following out this experiment, I have taken 
up an opinion, that upon good land, in an early 
situation, mangel-wurzel can be grown to advan- 
tage, and given as a mixture of food in fattening 
cattle. In its use, a circumstance occurred which 
{ shall mention. Inthe lot of cattle No. 2, the 
food of which consisted of Swedish turneps and 
potatoes, one of the number was often swelled to 
such a degree, as to make me fear J should lose 
the animal. Salt and water oil, &e., were re- 


shed, which protected the store from the || 


In other years, | have seen loss occa-|| 
sioned by too great a body of reots being heaped || 


|Were not again in calf. I wished to try if they 
jcouli be fed and milked at the same time. (ne 
of them has been sold fat, and the other, | may 
|say, is fat also—but they had drail along with 
the mangel-wurzel. Their produce throughout 


this was sold at three pence per pint ; and as 
‘have seen that without draff each cow will pro- 
duce one shilling’s worth of milk for every hun- 


while the produce of po | dred weight of roots (and perhaps of leaves) con- | ing sown in the sprit 
, or four \'sumed, in this way the milk from such a crop does not 


would realize 35/, per Scotch acre. This to me 
seems a startling sum—lut I give the facts, as | 
|have repeatedly seen the cows milked. 


| As a summary of this lengthened detail, it 
seems to me that the food for cattle, whether rais- 
.ed from the land in the shape of Swedish turneps, 
potatoes or mangel-wurzel, is not materially dif- 
ferent, provided the crops are alike good of their 
kind. A less quantity and inferior quality of 
‘manure, will produce the potatoes even on land 
‘where the soil and climate are not so favorable ; 
but 1 have ever seen at the end ofa rotation, the 
land upon which potates had been grown in the 
worst condition, and to obviate this, it is of use, I 
ithink, to cultivate a variety which covers well in 
ia drill. This is a subject to which I mean to give 
‘my attention this season, seeing the Society's 
| premium offered. 

| Inow subjoin a table of the monthly increase of 
ithe several lots of cattle, and shall be glad if it is 
thought to contain any thing in the least useful, 
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peatedly used, but by no means with speedy re- 


lief. 1 directed the feeder to introduce among his | tle, 
While hort 


food four roots of mangel-wurzel daily 


Twenty-eight tons of Sweedish turneps and), 

mangel-wurzel withdrawn, and used for other cat- 

haying still in store one month’s provision! 
wenty-one cattle, 


u 


with proper management. 


ferent crops. Although I have no correct dat. 
supply the defect, I will state why I consider | 
advantage decidedly in favor of the Swedis 


neps. 1. The mangel-wurzel and potatoes oc 


i 


not, but may be grown upon a clover lay, after: 
grasshasbeencut. 2nd. The mangel-wurzel, be 


a 
'S> 


i ? 


' ‘ 
when Vegetation ts tardy 


germinate with the certainty, or gr 
with the vigor that ruta baga does when sown 
mid-summer ; and consequently it requires mu 
more labor in hand weeding, and is liable to mo: 
vacancies in the drills, than the turnep: and com 
pared with the potatoe, the tarnep is gathe 
with a fourth of the expense of the potatoe. Her 
the turnep has the advantage of gaining a cro’ 
from the soil, and saving, in my opinion, one ha'! 
the expense of cultivation. The tops areas al 
dant and as nutritious as those of the mang: 
wurzel, and the roots may be kept as late as eith 
in the spring. 
ed inferior in product in Pennsylvania and Ne\ 
Jersey, to mangel-wurzel; but this I ascii 
to climate. Here it is, however, a certain 4 
abundant crop, on soils adapted to its culture, 2 
B 


—— 


The ruta baga has been conside: 











‘FINE STOCK FOR SALE. 
HE celebrated bull Eclipse, out of the fagnol- 


|; cow Princess, imported by G. W. Feather 


stonhaugh Esq. of Duanesburgh, sire a North De 
on, imported as above. Eclipse is large, of a deal 
tiful mahogany color, in girth seven and a hal! 
feet,and his weight in US31, (when last weighed! 
was rising of 2200lbs. On his way to the West 
he became foot sore, and was left on the premise 
of Col. Mills, at Newsted, Erie co., where he ma) 
be seen. He will be sold on liberal terms or least 
for one year. 

The subscriber has now on hand several bac 
promising young Bul!s and Heifers, thorough bre’ 


| got by his fine Durham Bull Admiral, which he 


will sell on good terms, and a credit given # I 

quired, on interest, for approved notes. For ti 

terms of sale for Eclipse, inquire either of 
Mills, or the subscriber. 

L. JENKINS. 

Canandaigua, June 20, 1833. JW.f 0 
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KARM REPORTS. | operation the mass is carried all around the tub, that the marks of the cloth may be effaced, and 
(Concluded from page 191.) and most of the remaining whey escapes between | the cheese may get a smoothness of surface and 
Cnesse MakinG.—The cheese-tub being put || the cut fragments, as they lie and press upon each || ‘keenness’ of edge, which is a peculiarity of 
» its place in the dairy, the ladder is put across || other. From time to time the whey is taken from Gloucestershire cheese. The double Gloucester 
+ anda large thin canvass cloth covers the whole | the tub, and put through the sieve into the whey || remain in the presses five days, and the single, 











‘ap and ladder to catch any of the milk that may |} Jeads. | four; but in damp weather they should remain 
yop from the pail, and to prevent dirt from fall-|| The curd is then put into vats, and pressed ||longer. The quantity of salt generally used is 
ng into the tub. — Above this and upon the lad- down with the hand. The vats being covered || about three pounds and a half toa cwt. of cheese. 
ler is placed the sieve, through which the mik lis || with cheese-cloths, about one yard and a quarter | ‘THe Cueest Room.--When the cheeses are 


yained. If the milk should not be of the tem- | long, of fine canvass, are placed in the press jor '! taken from the salting-presses, they are put on ihe 

rature of 85°, a portion of it is put into a deep) half an hour, when they are taken out and the ||sheif in the dairy for a day or two, where they 
in, kept for the purpose, and placed in a furnace |! curd cut into slices, and put into a mili fixed on || are turned once in twelve hours. They are then 
‘hot water in the wash-house, by which means | the top of the tub, which fears it into very smail || taken to the cheese-loft to make way for the new 
ie whole is warmed to a proper degree. It is of|| crumbs, as small as vetches. ‘This mill, which is |! ones. In the cheese-room, either on the floor or 
ie utmost moment to attend to this; for if the) of Mr. Hayward’s construction, is a great im- ||on the ‘cheese rack,’ they are turned once every 
ilk is not war enough when the rennet is put | provement in the making of cheese, not only as it jday ; and, in general, in a month from the time 
uito it, the cheese will be ‘tender,’ and will bulge || saves the dairy-maid the most laborious part of || they were taken out of the vat, they are ready for 
ut in the edge, which spoils its appearance, and || the process, that of squeezing and rubbing the \|cleaning, which is done by scraping them with a 
. great quantity of sediment of small curd will be || curd into small crambs with her hands, but as it ||}common knife. The dairy-maid, in doing this 
fund in the whey leads, which is so much curd || allows the fat to remain in the cheese, which the | sits down on the floor, takes a cheese in her lap, 

:. If, onthe other hand, the milk is too warm, || hands squeeze out. jand with the knife scrapes both sides and edge 
: will cause the cheese to ‘heave’ or ferment, [a its pulverized state, it iscustomary with most | clean, taking off all scurf they may have con- 
vhich injures both its appearance and quality. || dairy-maids to seald the curd with hot whey; but || tracted. The cheese, if intended for the London 

When the milk is sufficiently warm, the color-|| Mrs, Hayward considers cheese richer, when || market, as is generally the case, when it has been 
yy and the rennet are putintoit. ‘The coloring | made without scalding the broken curd, this wash- || thus cleaned, is rubbed all over with a paint made 
ranatto is put in by rubbing a cake of it on a’ ing the fat out of it. She therefore, without || of Indian red, or of Spanish brown, or of 4 mix- 
late amongst the milk until, from its appearance, | scalding it, puts it into the vats, and presses it ||ture of both, andsmall beer. It is rubbed on with 


t seems colored enough. One pound of anatto, | closely together with the hand, in filling them.— } a woollen cloth. After being painted, it is turned 
t five shillings, is sufficient for half a ton of) In making double Gloucester cheeses, particular | over twice a week, and oftener in damp weather ; 
cheese. care is taken to press any remaining whey from || and, as soon as the state of the paint will permit, 


| 


The rennet being added immediately after the | the curd as the vats are being filled, and they are || the edges of the cheese and about an inch of each 
ynatto is put in, the tub is covered with a woollen) filled as compactly as can be done with the hand, || side is rabbed hard with a cloth, at least once a 
loth for, at least, an hour. Rennet or runnet is) being rounded up in the middle, but just so much |; week. 
aade from the stomachs of calves, called here so, as that the wile can be pressed into the vat. || Cuaractertstics oF TRUE GLOuCEsTER.— The 
yells.” Irish vells are the best: they are cured, || Cheese-cloths are then spread over the vats, and || marks of true Gloucester cheeses are,—‘ the blue 
nd sent to England, and sold by the grocers to} a little hot water is thrown over the cheese-cloths, || coat,’ which arises through the paint on their sides 
ie dairy-farmers. Mrs. Hayward never uses) which tends to harden the outside of the checse || and which is a sure sign of their richness and 
‘sem till they are twelve months old, for, if they|) and prevent it from cracking. The curd is now || sweetness,—-the yellow, golden hue of their edges, 
re not old, the rennet made from chem causes the) turned out of the vats into the cloths, and the vats || ——a smooth, close, and wax-like texture,—a very 
heese to ‘heave,’ and to become full of ‘eyes’ or | being dipped into the whey to wash away any ! mild and rich flavor,--not crumbling when cut 
‘oles. She prepares the rennet from them by| crumbs of curd that may cling to them, the onal, |}into thin slices, nor parting when toasted, with 
adding to every six vells two gallons of brine and | inverted and with the cloth around it, is again put | the oily matterthey contain, but softening, without 
volemons. ‘The lemoas do away with any dis-|| intothem. The cloths are then folded over and | burning. If cheese has been soured in the ma- 
sieeable smell, and give the rennet sweetness’! tucked in, and the vats, as they are filled, are put | king, either from being tco long in hand, or from 
{agreeable flavor. Twenty or thirty gallons|| into the press one upon another. The bottoms of | want of attention in scalding the utensils, nothin 
it are made at a time, as it is found to be much | the vats are smooth and a little rounded, so as to | will cause it to assume the blue coat. If the cur 
etter, when made in large quantities. Itshould|! answer the purpose of cheese-boards, which, || is salted, when ground down before being put into 
never be used, till it has stood for, at least, two | therefore, are only wanted for the uppermost vats, || the vats, the salt has the effect of giving a skin to 
ionths, or when the other vats are not quite full. ‘he | each of the particles of the curd it comes in con- 
When the curd is sufficiently firm for break-| vats are allowed to remain under the press about tact with, wilich prevents them from intimately 
ig, it is gently and slowly cut with athree-bladed | two hours, wheu they are taken out and dry cloths, uniting ; and, although the curd may be pressed 
‘nife, down to the bottom of the tub, (the knife || are applied, which with double Gloucester cheeses || together and become good cheese, yet it never be- 
cing about fourteen inches long,) both ways or | should be repeated some time in the day. |, comes a smooth, close, solid mass, like that which 
‘t right angles, and around the sides of the tub.| Satrina aND SauTinG-Presses.—The vats, | is salted after it is made, but is of a loose texture 
Phe cuts should be about aninch apart. When) when the clean cloths are given, as just mention- || and crumbles when cut; and although it may be 
| has stood five or ten minutes to allow it to sink | ed, are changed from the single press to the one || equally fat, yet, in toasting, the fat melts out of it, 
little, and the whey to come out as clear as pos-| next to it, and placed in it, one upon another, as |and the cheesy part burns. The skin of the 
ible, some of the whey is dipped out of it with! before. ‘They remain in this press till the cheeses ‘| cheese, too, is not tough and solid, but hard and 
he bowl, and the curd is cut a second time with|| are salted, when those made in the evening take \ brittle, and, when examined, seems to be formed 
,e three-bladed knife—very slowly to begin with;| the place, in the press, of those made in the morn- || of many irregular portions, something like mo 
‘ur, if the cutting is done hurriedly, a great sedi-| ing, and those made in the evening are, in their | saic work, 
vent of very small curd will pass through the} turn, displaced by those made the following morn- | Maxine or tue Burrer.—The milk, as it 
ive and be found in the whey leads, and there ing, the cheeses cf the last making being always || comes from the cows, is strained through a hair 
vill also be an inerease of the quantity of whey | placed lowest in the press, and those of the other || sieve into the tin vessels, which are about four 
ter which should have been in the cheese, and | makings rising in it according to the priority of ||inches deep, It is allowed to stand only twelv« 
‘he value of the butter, thus obtained, will not || making. ‘The same order is observed in the other | hours ,;when the cream is taken off with the skim- 
inpensate for the waste of curd, and for the||two presses, the last or newest making in each || ming-dish and put into the cream vessels, and the 
«ss of credit which the cheese will sustain from | being lowest, and each making having next above | milk is warmed and carried to the cheese tub.-- 
‘he abstraction of butter from it. The cutting lit that which was made last before it. ‘The chee- \ The cream is shifted into fresh cream vessels once 
cing, therefore, apy very slowly at first, /ses pass through the three presses ia the same |/a day, and is also stirred frequently during the 
sud with the strokes of the knife at a considera- | order, advancing a step in shele progress at each || day with the wooden knife, that is always kept in 
‘le distance from each other, is gradually quick- |‘ meal’ or inaking, till, at last, in four or five days, leach of the cream vessels. This continued shilt 
d,and the strokes are taken nearer and nearer) they come out of the presses and are put upon the || ing and stirring of the cream prevents askin from 
‘very time, Att last, one hand, with the skimming || shelves. They are generally salted at the end of | forming on the top of it, which is injurious to the 
lish, keeps the whole in motion, turning up the | twenty-four hours after they are made, though || butter. f 
imps suspended in the whey, while the other,|| this is done by some at the end of twelve hours. |; In summer or in hot weather, several gallons ot 
ith the knife, isin constant motion, cutting them || The salting should never be begun till the skin is }| cold water should be put into the churn, and al- 
~sinall as possible—and this operation is contin- | all closed, for if there be any crack in the skin of || lowed to remain an hour in it to cool the churn 
ed til no more lumps are brought to the surface, || the cheese at the time of salting, it will never close || before the cream is put into it. The cream is 
‘id the whole mass is reduced to one degree of |afterwards. The salting is performed by rubbing t strained through a coarse canvass cloth kept ex- 
‘uleness. ‘This process may occupy a quarter of | with the hand both the sides and the edge of the 'lclusively for this purpose, end then put into th: 
n hour, |cheese with finely powdered salt. The cheese, \\churn. ‘The operation of churning shou'd, iv 
The curd is now allowed to stand a quarter of|| after this, is returned to the vats, and put under |!summer or in hot weather, be very slow, other 
hour, and being, thus, sufficiently settled, the | the press, care being always taken, according to | wise the butter will be very soft when taken out 
“y is taken from it with the bowl, and poured | what has been said, to put the newest cheese Jow- || but in winter or in cold weather, and particularly 
hrough a very fine hair sieve, placed over the jest in the press, and the oldest uppermost. The |/in frosty weather, the churn should be prepared 
vhey leads. When the greatest part of the whey | salting is repeated three times with the single, and || for receiving the cream by putting hot water ino 
44s been separated from it, the dairy-maid, folding | four times with the double Gloucester, twenty- | it, and allowing it to remain for half an hour ti 
‘ef @ portion of it, and beginning at one corner, ‘four hours being allowed to intervene between || heat the churn; and then the operation of churn 
os around the tub, cutting the curd into lumps,||each salting. After the second salting, the chee- ||ing should be performed quickly, and now an 
nd laying them on the principle mass, by which ses are returned to the vats without the cloths, 'then the air, that escapes from the cream i: 
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churning, should be let out of the churn or it willl/ ved, and not being hindered by any obstacle, in- |jthan to the effect of any influence of the moon 
make the cream froth, and lengthen the process /|istantly obeys the attractive force of the moon; | Bontius observed the tetanus to take place a: 
of churning very much. _ |/but the waters of the ocean are more tardy in | Java most frequently during the night, in the 

When the butter is taken out of the churn, it|| obeying this force. On this account, the atmos jrainy season ; and he expressly remarked, that 
is customary with most people to wash it with|/pheric tides immediately follow the passage of |ithe two terrible diseases so frequent in the East 
cold water before salting it. This is never done|ithe moon over the meridian ; but high water, in j tndies, namely, the cholera morbus and the dy. 
here, Mrs. Hayward having found from long ex-||the open sea, does not take place till three hours |sentery. most frequently took place during th 
perience, that ‘butter retoins its. sweetness much |/afterwards; and on coasts and in bays, it happens rainy months of summer. The celebrated Rei! 
longer when no water is used in making it up.---j/still later. It is possible then that the mediate || observes that sailors have become incapable 9; 
When it is taken out of the churn, it is well||and immediate effects of the moon upon the at- || supporting day-light from having slept exposed t, 
worked with the hand, which presses out most of mosphere, in some places, mutually destroy each || the light of the moon. I have however ieie, 
the milk; it is then beaten with a cloth, or rath-j/other; and this is perhaps the cause why the||heard from our sailors any complaint of hi, 
er, acloth is repeatediy pressed down upon it,|!»stronomer Horseley at Oxford could rot perceive || kind. .W. Reil also asserts that children slee 
which absorbs ail the remaining milk. When|lin the English observations any relation between ‘less tran quilly when the moon ison the increase 
this is properly performed, and no trace of but- the weather and the phases of the moon; while || Having had no experience on this subject, | cay 
termilk remains, it is salted to the taste with fine |] Toaldo at Padua believed that he could distin- || not speak decidedly as to the truth of it; byt in 
ly powdered salt, which is well mixed with it by||@uish the moon’s influence in the observations lany case we could explain it without having re. 
working it in with the hands. It is then weighed || made during fifty years by Poleni. Now though |! course to the influence of the moon, I shoul }, 
into helf-pounds, and made up in rolls, about)! would not deny but that the results deduced || glad to know if painters have really remarked tha; 
nine inches long. ‘lhe process of making but-|| (rom observations by 7'’oa/do might be partly true ||the feeble light of the moon has an effect ypo,, 
ter from the cream of whey is the same as that|/for the climate of Italy, I must still observe that | their colors, as they have pretended it has.* |), 
just described. Putter is made twice a week du-||/from the great number of exceptions to his rules, || a word, experience does not prove any particuls; 
ring summer. ihe was himself convinced that the lunar influence |\influence of the moon’s phases upon animal o; 


e 











\rius, namely: that men in health gain one or two time of lunar eclipse which happened on the 2ls! 





‘he quantity of milk butter mode on this farmjjwas extremely small. A series of experiments || ganization ; and the theory given by R. Mead j, 
is about L6lbs. per cow, and that of whey butter} for many years has convinced me, that in our cli- absolutely false. 1 can positively assert that | 
bout 25bls. per cow perannum. About 2hlbs.|}mate, where the weather is subject to more con- || have always been attentive to this subject, wit! 
Comparative Estimate of the several applica- jof Toaldo are entirely wrong. For example, on! I have practiced medicine, and that I never per 
tions of Milk, viz., lo the feeding of Veal,and||the 7th of December, 1813, the full moon coinci- ||ceived any relation between the courses of the 
to the making of Cheese and Butter. ded with the perigee, and two daysafterthe moon, moon and my patients, or between their symp 
takes seven weeks to feed them to about a ewt.|/from the principles of T*’do, the lunar influ- || have | remarked any influence of the lunar pha- 
each; and they consume the following quantity |ience ought to have been the greatest possible ; | ses, either on diseases caused by worms, or dro; 
of milk inthe'seven weeks;—About 10 gallons|| but notwithstanding all this, there was not any || sy, tumors, or even on epileptic diseases ; | w: 
4, the fourth; 27, the filth; 30, the sixth; andj/that I have demonstrated that the influence of observations, but that the moon inay have som 
32, the seventh: sothat, it takes 159, or say 160 ithe moon upon the weather is so small that it is} influence in particular diseases. 
zalions of milk to produce L]2ibs. of veal. The ‘total y lost among the infinite number of other || Among all the instruments we can employ i: 
verting milk intoa marketable commodity wiilj!of our very movable atmosphere. ‘Ihe influence | ceptille, the most sensible, as Laplace has very 
stand thus— lof the moon upon the weather, and upon the at- || properly observed, are the nerves, the sensibilit 
[iM call’s of milk produce L12ibs @fcheese imosphere, being so inseusible, we are entitled ve-||of which is often increased by disease. It is b; 
is £2 16 O—and Sibs. of whey butter, ‘up m men, animals, or plants, In fact, it is all ef | able to perceive the influence of the moon in px: 
which at Sd. per Ib. is Us. dd Value it due to illusion and prejudice. It is evident } ticular situations, that influence being so extrem 
ef 100 callons of milk, when converted \that the duration of the period of some phenome. || ly small. , 
| It may also be this circumstance, perhaps 
100 gations produce of milk butter 34lbs, ily, and never exactly, with the lunar revolutions ; || which has discovered to physicians that there 
which at 10d.is £12 4--and of cheese land that these phenomena show themselves un-|\a relation between the lunar phases and the « 
of the worst quatity 7ilbs which at 3d. 
lof the same age and of the same constitution,) whether we are to explain in this manner the re- 
when made into tutter - £26 jbut also in the same individual. This alone is | marks made by Diemerbrack and Remuzzin 
10 gallons produce LL2ibs. of veal, which isufficient to show that the moon has no influence, || respecting the pesti'ential fevers which raged in 
calves, when dropped, generally sell at | point, | however be owing to nothing but accident that 0 
10s. each,which being deducted leaves. | I have little faith in the observation of Sancto-|| many persons affected with fever died during th 
asthe value of 160 gallons £3 00—& , 
feoding veal - - : . £117 6))menth, and that they lose as much towards the upon the crisis of diseases taught by Galen, an 
‘Thus making cheese of the first quality is morc end. In the same manner observations made| defended so long in the ale of medicine, 's 
profitable than either making milk-butter or feed.|| With the greatest care have induced me to doubt | contradicted by experience, at least in Europe 
‘during the early part of the spring--a practice and often since repeated, namely: that lobsters, ||a connection between the tides and the access | 
not justified by an examination of results, but per-|}OFs 
severed in from habit, asmany practices are, where ||moon is on the increase, than when she is de- |! vers happens but at the moment when the luni- 
creasing. A very little attention will convince |!solar action begins to decrease, we can only s 
inquiry and comparison. us of the nulliiy of this assertion: especially if!!far agree with him, that this effect only take: 
INELUDENCS OF THE MOON, 
(Concluded from page 192.) 


of salt are used to a cwt. of butter. |siderable and more numerous variations, the rules || respect to sick persons, during the long time tht 
In feeding calves for the butcher, it generally|;|hed its greatest northern declination; so that (toms and the means of aflecting cures. Neithe; 
the first week; 16, the second; 20, the third; |/sensible change in the weather. 1 believe then || not however, deny, contrary to so many ancien! 
eae | 
average money Value of the above modes of con- iforces and causes which change the equilibrium |order to detect natural agents otherwise imper 
ot the best quaiity, which at 6d. pr Ib. ry much to suspect its pretended influence either | means of the nerves that some sick persons at 
into cheese - - - - £2 19 4\)na exhibited by man in health, ogree only near- 
ider every phase of the moon. not only in persons | cess of epilepsy and insanity. lt dare not deci’) 
per ib. is L8s.6d.— Value of 100 gallons 
at Tid. o pound, is £3 10 0--but land all modern physicians are agreed on this||the vears 1636, 1692, 1693 and 1694. It coul 
therefore, the value of 100 gallons in pounds in weight at the commencement of the! of January, 1693. The influence of the moo: 
ing veal ; yetmany farimerscontinue to feed calves \very much the remark cited by the port Lucilius, | mdif Balfour be right in asserting that there! 
he sters, and other shell fish, are fatter while the | endemic fevers in India, and that the crisis of fe- 
° . ° '] 
active pursuits are not conjomed with a spirit of 
j A ‘ 
|ve can but credit the remarks made by the able |! place near the sea-coast. In general we mvs 


physician, Rohault. { have the greatest confi-|jread those authors who refer so many things tv 
The moon may also have an influence |dence in the very careful experiments made by | the effects of the moon on diseases, with considet 
all A i ‘ ‘ ‘ H ' ¢ upon}! aie . A. a. i war » - . i “ - - ; : 3 . 
the variation of the weather, in an indirec — an brated agriculturists, Laquinterie, Nard-| able distrust. It is here, as in many cases of 1 
er: thatis, by the motion of the - map y pnt, Reichard and Hartenfels; also by the || veric—-we only sec it when we believe it. Al 
wo ‘in, at least Upon some coasts 5 ag tay of the/igreat naturalists Bugon and Reaumur ; who ||lief in this influence can only deceive the obse: 
tothe - il ae height of th Br 18 truc that) proved distinctly that the increase or decrease of || ver, who, otherwise fond of truth, shares this be 
' ne op Sea, ¥ gt ) e tldes nev i! . ‘ . : ¥ tt gt he . Pas ' 
pet sheen or foue-feet ; but upen a re rg 5 ithe aan = “ influence a r upon the ger- ||lief withthe sick person ; and thus it is ody 
2 : Age : . aSts mination of seeds, or upon the increase of 3 ii« : “xcite j : ‘ ; ects ti 

bays, and narrow channels, the rise of the tides is : , rease of plants, |/and fear excite in the imagination, ¢ 


: or upon the rapidity of their developme | ic , ¥ ; ibute 
much more considerable. At Brest, for example. || 7 ir development, or up || which the moon does not in any "oe, contr 


it rises mote than twenty feet, and at Bite ’ en their quality. I have also much difficulty in|} Thus also it was in former times. eople in ge 
more than fifty. Ought not the motion of the of)/believing that the light of the moon produces aj! neral were afraid of eclipses of the sun 4" 
tases mnenere of water te prce rercioeaedian § hese jperticular effect different from that of any other moon, an! believed that these phenomena exe! 
in the atmosphere, especially as they appear toll he tha Ca ede a ate in Rome in 1783 | cised certain pernicious influences over sick 1°" 
have a small influence on the electricity of the ||. ean ee epeated by SLerthoton || sons, and persons possessed of weak nerves ; 
o4 ‘Phetehabliante of the on ricity o the de Saint-Lazare, prove nothing respecting lunar, absolutely no sick person perceives the effect 
. Aadape - 0 ° ) ae sea coast helieve it light augmenting evaporation ; in the same man- || and the physicians av no attention to it. 
0 be a fact, that the changes in the weather, and|!ner I assert that those of Weitz made with potash! ae 
the — = — of the wind and clouds.|lat Lautenberg, prove nothing respecting the lu-|) ~~ ce 
‘lepen ont 45 es. We may here observe, that|inar rays drawing forth humidity. If in South|| * Note by the French translator.—Experiine'” 
the tides of the ocean, and those of the atmos-|| America and Batavia. they have such a dread of|| made at the Royal Observatory at Paris, have pr 
— og ae: happen at the same instant, though || moonlight, I should attribute the pretended perni-| ved that the light of the moon, condensed by we 
both are produced by the sun and moon, and both cious efiects said to be produced, more to the hu- || 'Y powerful lens, had no effect whatever 0 rn A 
‘ave the same period. The air being easily mo-|!midity of the aif and to the coldn fth ” — ing chimical products, though very sensibly an‘ 
sittin ete et 0 the coldness of the nights," sily affected by the light of the sun. 














